THE    GENESIS    OF    DISEASE

Paleolithic man sought shelter in caves. The cave was his home;
in it he felt safe, protected against the weather and his enemies.
Fire provided him with light and warmth, the smoke escaping
through the opening of the cave. Drawings sometimes adorned
the walls.

As civilization advanced, man no longer had to rely on natural
shelters; he built his home. Where the rock was soft he could dig
artificial caves and cliff dwellings. The cave could be enlarged by
piling up stones in front of it, building walls, covering them with
logs or skins. This gave him additional rooms that could be used
as granaries, store rooms, or for other purposes.

Tribes living in the forest built round huts by planting sticks in
the ground, binding them together at the top and covering them
with brush, thatch or skins. A hut was a room. If more rooms were
needed, more huts were built just as the natives of Africa still
build their kraals.

In the late stone and bronze age rectangular huts were built on
piles in the lakes of Central Europe. They were convenient in
many respects. Fish could be caught from the platform; refuse
could be dumped into the water, and the inhabitants felt well
protected. The same type of dwelling is still built in Siam and vari-
ous parts of Melanesia.

The primitive hut remained for centuries and millennia the shel-
ter of the poor. In Africa and Asia hundreds of millions of people
still live in huts which are hardly different from those of the Stone
Age. In certain sections of Southern Italy the pre-Roman round hut
can still be seen, and in Albaicin, a suburb of Seville, gypsies live
like cliff-dwellers in caves dug into the mountain.

When civilization led to the growth of a propertied class a new
type of house developed in the ancient Orient, The convenience
of having many rooms connected together under one roof sug-
gested the construction of the block house, where many rooms
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